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(163) 
THE LOGICAL QUESTION IN HEGEL'S SYSTEM. 

SKCOND ARTICLE. 

A Demand for a Scientific Settlement of it. 

Translated from the German of Trendelenburg, by Thos. Davidson. 

Investigation has at all times been accorded the right of 
conducting polemics, and only such polemics have been con- 
demned as were not themselves investigations. If ever truth, 
or, its human incarnation, deliberate conviction, were to lose 
its polemical spirit, it would soon exhaust itself in lazy, idle 
self-enjoyment, and renounce the mission which it has of re- 
producing itself in others, and of strengthening itself with 
victorious necessity in elements foreign to it. Certainty,! 
which is the heart of truth, there can be none, where conflict- 
is declined. 

We, therefore, do not decline the contest. But every con- 
test has its code of honor, for the maintenance of which a few 
words of preface will be needed. 

In the Logical Investigations, Hegel's Dialectic Method 
was subjected by us, both as a whole and in detail, to a care- 
ful scrutiny ; afterwards, in an article in the Neue jenaische 
allgemeine Literatur-zeitung (April, 1842, No. 97 sqq.), a 
resume of the main points was given. In both cases the thing 
itself, and the thing only, was discussed, and called upon to 
defend itself. 

Whence comes it, then, that the reply which has appeared 
— viz. Gabler's review in the Jahrbucher fur wissenschaftliche 
Kritik (1841, Oct., No. 65 sqq. ; 1842, Nov., No. 81 sqq.; Dec, 
No. 114 sqq.), afterwards published in book-form with some 
additions under the title, " The Hegelian Philosophy : Con- 
tributions toward the Formation of a Just Judgment, and 
Appreciation of it. Part I. Berlin: Duncker. 1842" — 
threatens to turn the logical contest, which certainly, if any- 
thing, ought to be conducted with coolness, into a personal 
matter ? 

The author of the Logical Investigations is, without much 
obscurity of phrase, compared to a blustering thimble-rigger 
( The Hegelian Philosophy, pp. 81 sqq.), or to a hangman's loon 
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ic. 83), "who would fain give the coup de grdce with a philo- 
sophical weapon to a philosophy already condemned, brand- 
ed, and proscribed." Attention is repeatedly called to the 
circumstance that he does not stand alone, but " in close and 
formidable league with a whole great and powerful band of 
opponents, congregated from the most diverse directions." A 
consequence which he did not draw at all, but which the his- 
tory of the Hegelian Philosophy drew, is declared to be a 
■"slander" and an "insinuation" against the Elders (p. 109). 

Every person understands such language ; it has been in 
fashion since people began trying to make out the Philoso- 
phy of Hegel to be persecuted freedom of thought, and its 
opponents slavish-minded eye- servants ; the Philosophy of 
Hegel to be the sole light of the times, and its opponents to 
be the persons who would fain blow out this great light, in 
the interest of a tenebrose government, although there does 
not and can not exist any such government at present. Such 
language is disingenuous, destitute of self-respect, and, there- 
fore, unworthy of philosophy. Who would relegate any 
philosophy from the minds of thinkers, in which alone its 
dominion is, unless — being impotent and powerless to main- 
tain itself — it so relegates itself? And such language the 
Hegelian Philosophy ought, le3S than any other, to adopt. 
For long years it enjoyed the tide of popularity, while we 
and others were buffeted by the wind of public opinion. Any 
sailor who has been through a stormy day is bolder than 
that. But he knows where he is steering. 

Without freedom of thought there is no philosophy ; and 
any one who desires only blind faith and blind obedience 
ought to have nothing to do with any philosophy ; for if one 
part of a philosophy lent itself to fettering men's minds, the 
other and better part would set them at liberty. But it is 
quite a new idea for deceiving the multitude and the time, 
when one philosophy assures us that it has taken a general 
lease of freedom. If any one desires to understand one phe- 
nomenon, or even one tendency of life, he must not stop 
with his bodily senses, as if he were in bondage to them, but 
he must, as if independent of them, rise spiritually above 
them, in order to master them. And the philosophy which is 
bold enough to go beyond the individual part, and to seek the 
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thought of the whole, and the moving powers (Cfriinde) that 
lie behind it, is to be called, or is capable of being, disingenu- 
ous ! The greatest philosopher that ever contemplated hu- 
man and divine things, Aristotle, declared philosophy to be 
the freest of the sciences — the only free science. Let us sur- 
vey the two thousand years and more of life that philosophy 
has passed in our race so richly endowed with mind, and 
confess, that, at the basis of all transformations of systems 
and of self-consciousness, there lies one common tendency — 
reason and freedom. Why, then, does one form out of many 
press itself forward and run about the market, with its whole 
body pasted over with the catchword "freedom," writ so large 
that he that runneth may read, and calling out vociferously, 
"Freedom! Help, help ! or I shall be suppressed !" When 
thought-masses can no longer support themselves, they go 
down ; and when they are too great, no persecutor can do them 
any harm ; on the contrary, they grow gigantic through per- 
secution. Reason and Freedom ! — these have, at all times, 
been taken for granted as the conditions of all philosophy. 
But how is Freedom understood at present? The mental con- 
cept is made as clear as daylight, while the eternal idea is 
left to the caprice of the next mutable moment. " What is 
Freedom but opposition?" is a motto to which the newspa- 
pers try to give currency in our time, and we And the banner 
of Philosophy bearing the device, "Freedom and Opposition." 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to science, nothing more 
destructive of thoroughgoing free inquiry, than to mix up phi- 
losophy with the momentary passions of politics. Dragged 
into the arena of party strife, Science forgets the cause which 
it is its mission to elevate into an everlasting possession, 
and becomes a mere partisan of present interests ; instead of 
the quiet and perseverance of painstaking study, it degene- 
rates into habitual unrest and impatience amid the questions 
of the moment. It does not belong to Philosophy to bar itself 
off from the times ; it is rather its mission to view them un- 
der the form of the eternal, and, undazzled by the chameleon 
colors of the present, to seek out and exhibit the enduring 
idea in them. A philosopher like Fichte knew what nation 
and courage meant in days of humiliation and peril ; and 
we believe as little as Fichte did in Philosophy's painting 
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everything in neutral colors, and waiting till the forms of life 
have grown old ere it treat them, or in its forgetting the eagle 
which flies toward the sun, and beginning its flight only at 
the approach of twilight, like Minerva's owl. "We have a liv- 
ing faith in the vigorous power of thought. But, for that very 
reason, we are ready to protest when a philosophy coquets 
with Freedom, and deals more with the flimsy, captivating 
word "freedom" than with solid knowledge; or when, as 
if it enjoyed a monopoly of freedom of thought, like a dema- 
gogue in Plato's sense, it tries, with glib talk about Freedom, 
to ingratiate itself with the mob, or, what tends in the same 
direction, woos the favor of popular opposition against sup- 
posed oppressors. 

What, after all, do those accusations of want of freedom, 
brought against the author of the Logical Investigations, 
mean ? It is one thing to impute interested motives, another 
to refute a work, the fruit of long years of patient thought. 
Under any circumstances, it would be better to tear the work 
to pieces before the eyes of the public, if it will not hold to- 
gether, and to leave the author's private views entirely out 
of the question. Such, indeed, used to be the practice in the 
"closed circle" (geschlossenen Bunde) of the Hegelian school, 
whenever it could be applied to works of a hostile character. 
Now that other methods are appealed to, every unbiassed 
person will be able to find out the value and grounds of such 
imputations. The man who utters them cannot believe them 
himself, if he can cease feeling disconcerted and out of hu- 
mor, and reflect on the plain facts. Or, does he not reflect that 
the Undersigned, whom, in tolerably plain terms, he degrades 
into the logical creature of a higher judgment not his own, 
was, already at the time when he himself received a call to 
propagate Hegel, occupying a position — though, indeed, a 
lonely one — at the same university, teaching as he does now, 
or that he has used his efforts in undisguised opposition to 
Hegel as long as he has been reading in his spirit? Perhaps 
he has never been made aware that the same Society for Sci- 
entific Criticism, which has now, in the interest of the dialec- 
tic method, backed his insinuations, fourteen years ago, in 
Hegel's life-time and at Hegel's desire, returned a criticism 
presented by the Undersigned, because it contained objections 
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to the dialectic method (which is still a matter under discus- 
sion), and especially against its application to Aristotle. It 
hardly requires the adduction of these facts to place the 
equivocal character of those imputations in their proper light, 
or, rather, in their own shadow. It is true that their hostile 
tone is repeatedly laid to the account of necessary self-defence 
(pp. 85, 176, &c), the whole existence and reputation of the 
Hegelian Philosophy being at stake. This may be ; but the 
question related to the matter itself, and is not answered by 
attacking the author. 

We shall, therefore, unhesitatingly resume the discussion 
of the matter itself, about which alone we have hitherto 
contended, and shall begin, where we find ourselves most at 
home, with its history. As we have promised to report upon 
the present state of the question, we would ask, in the first 
place, what has been done for or against Hegel's dialectic 
method since our first article ? 

In the notices which appeared of the Logical Investiga- 
tions, judgments have been pronounced upon the dialectic 
method from the most diverse quarters. We shall not appeal 
to the voices of men, who, like the prematurely deceased 
Kopp, the eminet student of ancient philosophy, H. Ritter, 
E. Reinhold, Strumpel, known through his writings on Her- 
bart, accepted the unfavorable criticism. One of these went 
so far as to say that the question was merely a local one, 
over which science need not spend so yery much time. When 
we consider all the antecedents of these men, we need not be 
surprised if certain persons do not hesitate to declare their 
judgment biassed, however unbiassed it may really be. 
When, however, men who were originally devoted to the 
dialectic method, do not refuse their assent to the criticism 
whose results were communicated in the former essay, we 
perhaps get some idea of the strength of the cause. 

First, the Deutsche Jahrbucher (April, 1842, No. 83, sqq.) 
gives a criticism signed by Wirth. As it overlooks the most 
essential portions of the work, and treats it as if these were 
not in it, one tan hardly expect that it will meet with much 
favor. It is there, however, stated expressly that those " who 
believe in the stability of the Hegelian Logic, or even admit 
that it is formally and quantitatively perfectible," are in 
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error. Even the objective frame in which Hegel set his logic 
is admitted to be by no means the only possible one for the 
formal to exist in, it being a wholly unhistorical prejudice of 
our time to think that the choice lies only between the two, 
&c. So Hegel's Logic was seen suddenly to give way, where 
a champion had been expected. 

Weisse, who, in every contest against Hegel, affirms the dia- 
lectic method to be the abiding amid the transient, and who 
has himself employed it in his former writings and even in 
his metaphysics, while he complains that in the Logical In- 
vestigations the new form has not been sufficiently tested,, 
nevertheless elsewhere asserts with an unreserved frankness 
for which we. sincerely thank him, that Hegel's dialectic 
method has in fact been refuted, and proved to be a method 
impossible in the general, and belying its own concept in the 
particular. "Among the numerous objections," he continues, 
"which the author raises both against the dialectic movement 
of the Logic and the realistic-philosophy portions of the He- 
gelian system, there will perhaps not be found one which could 
be refuted from the Hegelian premises and with strict adhe- 
rence to the Hegelian concept of method. With words which, 
as everybody knows, that school is ready with, wherever 
thought fails, of course it might be done ; although even in 
the unmasking of this abuse, which is maintained with words 
— with the dialectic terminology — the author has displayed 
a merciless acumen, so that it would require no small amount 
of audacity to meet him again with the same artifices." (J. 
H. Pichte's Zeitschrift, 1842, v. 2, p. 273.) "We may, perhaps, 
not be blamed, if, as an offset against the bitterness of one 
opponent, we adduce these words coming from another oppo- 
nent of our opinion, in order to enable our readers to find 
their bearings. 

In the contest against the dialectic method, there appeared 
an unexpected auxiliary in an able and vigorously written 
treatise : " The Psychology of the Hegelian School. By Dr. 
P. Exner, Professor of Philosophy in Prague." The author, 
aware that the Hegelian school have staked their whole for- 
tune upon the dialectic method, as bold gamblers do upon 
one throw, and that it derives all its knowing from the appli- 
cation of the method, pursues this method through the whole 
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of psychology, and does not leave it a single nook into which 
it can skulk to hide itself. It is of great value, in a subject 
as concrete as psychology is, to have made clear what kind 
of science, or rather what scientific monstrosities, the boasted 
dialectic method gives birth to. When certain writers com- 
plain that the negative has never received fair treatment 
(Gabler, p. 171), they may take comfort in this one example, 
as an offset against all its successful performances. (Exner, 
p. 55 sqq.) Will the dialectic method ever be able to raise 
its head again, after it has suffered discomfiture throughout a 
whole science ? 

In philosophical literature, however, no clear decision has 
been reached. It is true that there have appeared no works, 
written in the strict dialectic method, according to the disci- 
pline of the old Hegelian method. But while the vibrations 
which proceeded from Hegel's Logic are ceasing, an echo of 
it is still repeated, and, in conjunction with old melodies, 
produces new tunes. In Wirth's Dialectic are united dialectic 
and combination ; in a recently begun History of Philoso- 
phy, which, in its excellent mode of presentation, strives evi- 
dently to attain freedom of form, dialectic alternates with 
analogy. Dr. George, in his work entitled Principle and 
Method of Philosophy, has shown, with great acumen, the pe- 
culiar defects in the philosophies of Hegel and Schleierma- 
cher, and, finding them standing in opposition to each other, 
he has improved the one method by the other, and melted 
them down into a new process. Care will have to be taken 
that the difficulties connected with the production of concepts 
— difficulties which occur both in Hegel and Schleiermacher — 
are not all transferred to the new process. Without disre- 
spect to this new attempt, we must say that we have a certain 
dread of mongrel systems, as when we see Hegel revised by 
Schleiermacher, or, in another work that lately appeared, 
Hegel amended by Kant, or in a third, written in a peculiar 
spirit, Hegel and Herbart worked up together. But in most 
of these attempts, if not in all, there comes out, as clearly as 
any literary fact can, the silent or expressed admission that 
Hegel's dialectic method, at least in original form, is not all 
that it ought to be. 

Dr. Marheineke, in his work : Introduction to Public Lee- 
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tures on the Significance of the Hegelian Philosophy in 
Christian Theology (1842, p. 30), writes : "The Hegelian phi- 
losophy is not a philosophy having a particular and definite 
principle. We cannot, therefore, say in one word, or in one 
sentence, what Hegelian philosophy is, or wherein it consists, 
as the phrase is. Its principle we must look for in the method, 
whose discovery was Hegel's everlasting prerogative, and one 
which, hitherto, has met with but very slight opposition." It 
is not unusual for banking-houses, when they wish to remove 
the impression that they are on the eve of failure, to speak 
on 'change of the very slight losses which they have experi- 
enced. At all events, we would call special attention to the 
important words of the above statement : " The principle of 
the Hegelian philosophy we must look for in its method." 
Hitherto we had been of the same opinion, and, in view of 
Hegel's lectures and writings, we are unable to take the mat- 
ter otherwise. We supposed that in particular the older 
school was willing to make the same admission. But, as in 
the Hegelian school generally discord is stronger than har- 
mony, it seizes the older disciples in this fundamental 
thought, although, according to the writings of Marheineke 
and Gabler, these appeared to hold more closely together. 
Even Marheineke and Gabler disagree. Gabler teaches us 
that the dialectic method is not to be made the first "thing 
or the principle. He tells us that we had been placing our 
batteries wrong, directing them against the dialectic method, 
and expecting thereby to destroy the Hegelian philosophy, 
(p. 113 sqq.) 

We shall pass over the clever mutatio controversial, as 
common logic calls it. In the Logical Investigations not a 
single word was said of destroying the Hegelian philosophy — 
though we might derive some superior instruction about how 
to proceed in such an attempt from the reply of our oppo- 
nent (p. 101 sqq.) — but of testing the dialectic method. What 
result the refutation of it would have upon the existence of 
the system, we knew, might be left to take care of itself. All 
those demands which claim that we ought to have defined 
philosophy (p. 101 sqq.), or at least stated the difference be- 
tween human and divine thinking (p. 152 sqq.), are invented 
merely to give the impression that there is something else 
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in question than the clearly expressed subject of the dia- 
lectic method. We are satisfied if it is proved false, and leave 
to others the task of some day coming at Hegel's philosophi- 
cal system with the prescription given on p. 101 : " "When 
people try to break down a philosophical system, the ques- 
tion comes to be, what belongs to that system ?" There are, 
perhaps, more points of attack than one. We are satisfied 
with ours, and merely ask, in the spirit of Marheineke, 
whether Hegel's system will still be considered alive when 
the " moving soul," the dialectic method, has gone out of it. 
But why, after all, cannot the dialectic method be put in 
the foreground and made the principle ? We hear the rea- 
sons (p. 114 sqq.) : "Otherwise," we are told first, "we should 
have the opponents of Hegel upon us, and they make it a 
special business to represent the dialectic method as a mere 
invention of subjective thinking, without any internal neces- 
sity or unity with objective nature." This argument, taken 
in connection with appended historical explanations, looks 
as if we might translate it : We must look for another prin- 
ciple, since this one no longer sustains itself. The second 
reason is given us in the words (p. 115) : "If the method itself 
were the absolute principle, the definition of the absolute 
would have to be: The Absolute or God is the dialectic 
method, — which Hegel would certainly have indignantly re- 
jected." Any one who takes the dialectic method as having 
the importance which Hegel attributed to it, as that in which 
pure form produces the content of reason, and any one who 
has before his eyes such passages as § 237 of the Encyclope- 
dia, in which we are expressly told that nothing remains to 
the absolute idea, as form, but the " method " of the content, 
"the determined knowing of the preservation of the mo- 
ments," will be in great doubt about this supposed indigna- 
tion of Hegel's, which might have had reference merely to 
the unwary expression. In both of these proofs, which are 
so external, lies the whole force and the whole depth of the 
reasons which are supposed sufficient to give the dialec- 
tic method another position than that which it has hith- 
erto occupied, and to defend it and (through it) the system 
against attack. However, we shall leave this new difference, 
which is hardly inferior to any one of the old ones, to be set 
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tied by those who must be' more concerned about the last 
refuge of the school, at least of the old one, and about the last 
token of union, than an opponent can be supposed to be. 

It seems, however, to be a matter of solid earnest that the 
real significance of the He'gelian system consists in a certain 
mode of seizing the Absolute, to which Gabler has been at 
last led. Are we, then, to suppose that the presupposition- 
less dialectic method has been given up ? Yes ; and all the 
trouble spent in investigating it .' as thrown away upon a 
mere phantom of the imagination. For we are told in the 
preface (p. vii.) : " Among the bogles, with which some peo- 
ple try to scare others, is the bugbear of pure thinking.'''' If 
Germany had so short a memory that the proud doctrine of 
the presuppositionless pure thinking no longer rang in its 
ears, it would at least have Hegel's Logic and Encyclopedia 
to inform it what pure thinking means in fact and in name. 
"We read, for example, in the Encyclopedia, § 19: "Logic 
demands that it should have the power — in opposition to all 
intuitions, even the abstract sensuous images of geometry — 
to withdraw itself into pure thought, to grasp it and move in 
it." (Cf. §§ 14, 17, 78, &c.) We read similar statements not 
only in innumerable other works which owe their origin to 
Hegel, of the power and the feats of pure thinking, but even 
in Grabler's own text-book, " Introduction to Philosophy" — 
Lehrbuch der philosophischen Propcedeutik. Erlangen, 1827 
— e.g., p. 31 sq. : "In the assertion that 'the object is as it is 
known,' there is truth contained, if the knowing is an actual 
pure knowing, and such determinations of the object are 
treated as belong to it through this knowing, which is at the 
same time pure thinking." From this one may judge whether 
the " bugbear of pure thought " is merely a new-spun " chi- 
mera" which misapprehension has laid on the shoulders of 
Hegel's philosophy. For long years, and indeed until quite 
recently, pure thinking was the common watchword of the 
initiated, whereby Hegel's disciples recognized each other, 
and passed as the central life-fountain of " speculation"; and 
now people assert in all seriousness that when one has 
turned against this and struck it, he has not shot through 
the heart of the system, but only into the air. 

Against this new acceptation we could not possibly have 
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fought, simply because it was not in existence ; and even if 
it had been in existence, we should have been obliged to 
decline discussing it, because, in the Logical Investigations, 
we had under consideration the original form of the Hegelian 
system, and not any of its numerous varieties. When, how- 
ever, our opponent everywhere brings up this new accepta- 
tion (although we meet it here for the first time and only in 
dim outlines), as if we ought to have known it, the question 
comes to be whether, after all, this new acceptation is really 
so very much different from the old original doctrine of pure 
thinking which we investigated. We are told on page 156 : 
"Pure thinking is nothing more or less than that which, 
retreating back into itself, from its external distraction and 
manifoldness, and raising itself in its pure activity of form, 
already determined in and for itself, to the fountain of primal 
content of thought, reproduces and regains thus an ideal 
thought"; p. 159 : " The pure knowledge whose aim is abso- 
lute truth will reach that aim in no other form save that of 
the absolute thing." " It is the method which remains iden- 
tical with the thing itself." If we take these passages, as we 
might take others, in their connection, we can see very dis- 
tinctly wherein Gabler's view differs from the view of those 
who recognize thinking only in man, and who hold that God 
is self-conscious only in the thinking human being. For he 
defines the content of human thinking as one that has been 
previously thought by God ; he designates human thinking 
as "a second thinking which returns to its origin, in the re- 
thinking of that which has been previously thought through 
all eternity." Whether the deduction of this statement/given 
on pp. 123 sqq., be sufficient, we will not undertake to say. 
The bolder view, represented mainly by Strauss, seems to us 
more consistent, and is more of a piece with the whole spirit 
of the Hegelian philosophy. We do not desire, however, to 
pronounce any judgment on this, and are willing to accept 
Gabler's view for the time and for the present purpose. Is, 
then, by this long discussion, which is more a flourish of 
trumpets over the religious conscience of the Hegelian phi- 
losophy, than a treatment of the logical question, the internal 
difficulty of pure thinking removed \ Are the demonstrated 
contradictions of the presuppositionless dialectic solved I The 
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cause is not at all bettered thereby. It is true that it seems 
to be so ; for throughout the whole of the reply, wherever the 
Logical Investigations, following Hegel, spoke of cognizing, 
by an important and careful correction, recognizing is substi- 
tuted, and wherever, following Hegel, they spoke of the pro- 
duction of thinking, reproduction is substituted. Where, 
then, has Hegel, in all his works, spoken half as much of re- 
thinking, of re-cognizing, of re-production, as Gabler has done 
in this one book ? However, we need not be deceived by the 
words. In the reply, they are not understood to mean, that 
that which is received through the senses is reproduced from 
the unity of its concept, or that which is cognized through 
experience in the individual from the necessity of the whole 
and the universal. The words recognition and reproduction 
do not apply to the antithesis existing between the receptive 
perception and the thinking which manipulates the matter 
thereof, but only to the fact thai the content of the thought 
has been previously thought by God, and that therefore the 
creation of the divine spirit is created anew in the human spi- 
rit. If this altered mode of expression, giving us recognition 
and reproduction, related to the condition of all experience, the 
relation of the Phenomenology to the system would at once 
come in question ; but Gabler will not condescend (p. 205) to 
an explanation upon this fundamental point, which, as our 
first article showed, stands so much in need of one. Is any- 
thing gained, then, by his correction ? We investigated human 
thinking, and asked, whether it has at its command any such 
creative dialectic as Hegel has asserted and employed. We 
returned an answer in the negative, because the concepts upon 
which the dialectic rests broke down, and because the means 
which it employed were mere delusions. Has our author 
anything to say in reply ? Does he deny the creative dialec- 
tic? Far from it. He shows (pp.158 sqq., 168) that the for- 
mal activity of the human and of the divine thinking are the 
same. But since the form produces the content, as Hegel es- 
sentially teaches, the formal activity of the human (the pure) 
thinking produces the content of the divine thinking, "the ab- 
solute thing," and is therefore, as far as the system of thoughts 
is concerned, as creative as the divine thinking. If this is 
the truth, and any one who will read Gabler's reply may 
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convince himself of it (pp. 156, 159 sqq.), the new view, as far 
as our objections are concerned, is not one whit better than 
the old one." We shall, therefore, hardly be expected to 
investigate very closely this new construction of the divine 
spirit (pp. 144 sqq.) which moves along with the old formulas 
of self-differentiation and mediation, of in-itself and for-itself. 
It employs the already discredited dialectic instruments, as 
if they were unassailed, or as if they had safely escaped from 
attack — which no one will assert, since our author very wise- 
ly declines to enter upon a discussion of them (p. 204). A 
person who does not wish to go (gehen) the long examination 
of human thinking takes a short leap into the divine think- 
ing, and is more at home there than in his own Ego. Is he, 
then, prophet or philosopher, theosophist or logician ? Per- 
haps, in both cases, neither ; for the first requires enthusiasm, 
the second strictness. But a person puts on the appearance 
of metaphysical profundity when he deals more easily with 
the divine thinking than with the first and most individual 
phenomenon, which one has to study the whole of physic^ 
in order to understand. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



j 



Dr. Carl Rosenkranz, of the University of Konigsberg. 
writes us regarding his differences with Dr. Hoffmann. In 
vol. vii. of the Philosophische Monatshefte (Berlin), pp. 267 
-274, and, again, pp. 313-320, he reviews at length the posi- 
tion of the latter as taken in various periodicals and books, 
especially in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. In vol. 
i. Jour. Sp. Phil., p. 180, we published a letter from Dr. Hoff- 
mann on the Philosophy of Baader. In vol. ii., p. 55, Dr. 
Rosenkranz replies to a remark in the former, and points out 
briefly and clearly the difference between his position and 
that of Baader. The chief point concerned Baader's concept of 
the negative and of its realization in the world. Dr. Rosen- 
kranz unfolds his theory of antithesis and contradiction. 
Again, in vol. v., p. 87, we published an extract from a letter 
of Dr. Hoffmann's in connection with a translation of a por- 



